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Two Radio Members 


“Although living at such a distance from 
New York that personal attendance at your 
Saturday luncheons is not easily feasible for 
us, we have been enjoying the feasts provided 
by you at long distance with the aid of a 
radio receiver and look forward to enjoying 

any more. We do not wish to continue to 

» so, however, without contributing our small 
share toward expenses.” 

January 17, 1925. 


J. A BD. 
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“DISARMAMENT 


a 


AND SECURITY 


S President Coolidge preparing to in- 
| itiate another conference for limitation 
of naval armament in order to complete 
the work of the Washington Conference of 
1921? On February 18, dispatches from 
Washington announced that the Adminis- 
tration was definitely sounding out Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome and Tokio on this pro- 
posal. Since then, spokesmen for the 


| President have been minimizing the im- 


portance of any such negotiations. They 
insist with great emphasis that the present 
discussions are “informal” and “of pre- 
liminary character” and cannot be taken 
to indicate any recent change in the Presi- 
dent’s desire announced more than a year 
and a half ago to take advantage of the 
first opportunity to reduce further the bur- 
den of armaments. 

Dispatches from abroad give the im- 
pression that whatever negotiations have 
been undertaken by our Government have 
been primarily with Britain. Tokio and 
Rome deny having been approached. Paris 
similarly pleads ignorance and raises seri- 
ous questions about the desirability of the 
suggested conference. From London alone 
comes an enthusiastic response. 

French coldness is easily explained. The 
entire suggested agenda, if correctly re- 
ported in the press—restrictions on sub- 
marines and aeroplanes and further limit- 
ations on cruisers—would go counter to 
French opinion as expressed at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Moreover, any pro- 
gram such as this which seems to be based 
on a preliminary Anglo-American under- 
standing is apt to recall to Frenchmen 
those aspects of the Washington gathering 
which they sharply resented. They do 
not look forward with pleasure to “being 
caught again between Britain and Amer- 
ica,” as Edwin L. James put it in a special 
dispatch from Paris to the New York 
Times, February 19. 


Britain’s enthusiasm is just as easily ex 
plained. British opinion fears Frenc) 
aeroplanes, submarines and _ cruisers 
Prominent members of all parties have re- 
peatedly pointed out that the unrestricted 
development of these weapons, particularly 
those of the air and those which can oper- 
ate under the sea, contain the possibilities 
of “starving” Britain. Any initiative to 
check them would, therefore, be enthusi- 
astically welcomed. 

But British eagerness is matched by 
French reserve. France, weary of “futile 
concessions to world opinion,” is not likely 
to surrender lightly any of her armaments 
until Britain gives her tangible and 
equivalent military guarantees. Hence, 
until such guarantees have been offered 
and accepted, or until for some other rea- 
son France’s opposition is withdrawn, 
President Coolidge will probably limit his 
activities to “informal and preliminary 
conversations.” 


RITAIN and France in their attitudes 

toward Germany and the problem of 
security appear to be further apart than 
when the Conservative Government came 
into power more than three months ago. 
Though the British attitude towards the 
Protocol is still undefined, it is increas- 
ingly clear that the more binding pro- 
visions of the League’s security pact, upon 
which France counted most, are not likely 
soon to become effective. 

Similarly, London and Paris are not 
agreed on the report of the Military Con- 
trol Commission in reference to Germany’s 
alleged violations of the disarmament pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty. This 
difference is much deeper than the mere 
question whether the report should be 
published and in what form. France is 
definitely opposed to the suggestion that 
Germany be included in a conference to 
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discuss German armament. Likewise Her- 
riot is said to oppose the suggestion that 
Germany be included in the desired Fran- 
co-British security guarantee, unless such 
guarantee assure also the maintenance of 
the present frontiers of Poland. British 
opinion is not inclined to guarantee speci- 
fically Polish boundaries. Moreover, 
Herriot would maké French evacuation of 
the Rhineland contingent upon effective 
British guaran F fenchy gecurity. 
Britain argues that such evacuation should 
be contingent only 6n.Germany’s carrying 
out the terms of the Treaty. 

These differences between [owning 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay are only the 
most obvious of many serious difficulties 
which must be overcome before the related 
problems of security and disarmament 
can be solved. James G. MCDONALD. 


Results of the Opium Conference 

FTER more than three months’ inten- 

sive labor, the Second Opium Confer- 
ence was brought to a close at Geneva, 
February 19. A final Convention and Prot- 
ocol were signed by ten of the forty odd 
States represented at the Conference. The 
single important advance marked by the 
Convention is a provision for a Central 
Control Board composed of experts with 
power to receive and comment upon ad- 
vance estimates of all medical narcotic re- 
quirements and statistics of import, ex- 
port and use of raw opium and narcotics. 
The Board is to operate through the 
League of Nations and is given authority 
merely to draw the attention of the League 
Council to estimates or statistics which 
appear to be in excess of nominal medical 
requirements. 

The Protocol provides for an agreement 
among the producing countries to prevent 
opium smuggling within five years. It is 
designed to remove the obstacles which 
prevented control of smoking opium in the 
Far East dealt with in the First Confer- 
ence. Of the ten States who signed the 
Convention and the Protocol, only one, 
Persia, is an opium-producing country. 

The American Delegation, headed by 
Stephen G. Porter, arrived in New York 
on February 20. The withdrawal of the 
Americans, a week before the Convention 
was signed, was due to failure of the Con- 
ference to accept the American proposals: 
(1) limitation of raw opium to medical 
and scientific needs and (2) suppression 
of smoking opium within fifteen years. 

The results of the two Conferences are 
very meagre, but mark a slight step in 
advance. The great objective, control of 
production, remains to be realized. 


President Coolidge and Preparedness 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his ad- 

dress, February 23, before the Women’s 
Conference on National Defense As Peace 
Insurance, urged “such a measure of pre- 
paredness as shall be the guaranty against 
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aggression without committing the nation 
to militarism.” Unfortunately, this form. 
ula can be interpreted to justify almost any 
amount of armament. 

Without mentioning it by name, the 
President made a plea for the World Court, 
He said: ““The world is moving away from 
the day of mere force and approaching the 
day when reason shall rule. . . . About in 
proportion as the nations shall make prog- 
ress in creating effective tribunals for the 
peaceful settlement of international differ. 
ences they will find themselves able to les- 
sen their military establishments. If the 
rule of law were established and certain, 
then there would be far less need of arm- 
aments. So, as we advance toward secur- 
ity under the law, we shall be able to re- 
duce the strength and cost of armaments.” 

Is Count Karolyi “Muzzled’’? 

AST week Senator Borah was directed 

by the Foreign Relations Committee 
to inquire of Secretary Hughes whether 
Count Michael Karolyi, first President 
of Hungary, is “muzzled” during his visit 
in this country. The Count is a bitter 
critic of the present régime in Hungary, 
which he has characterized as autocratic 
and a danger to the peace of Southeastern 
Europe. His friends insist that he was 
granted a visa to visit his sick wife here 
only after pledging himself not to discuss 
Hungarian politics during his stay. The 
issue raised by Senator Borah’s inquiry is 


more far-reaching than Count Karolyi or 


Hungary. It involves the fundamental 
question whether political refugees who 
formerly were cordially welcomed and 
given every facility to plead their cause 
are now estopped while resident here from 
protesting against what they consider to 
be old-world tyranny. 


Austria’s Difficulties 

NSATISFACTORY as Austria’s polit- 

ical and economic conditions are, they 
are probably not as critical as recent dis- 
patches seem to indicate. But there are 
two very discouraging facts in the situa- 
tion: first, business does not revive as was 
hoped; second, the Social Democratic 
Party which controls Vienna continues 
to insist on its radical program of social 
reform, irrespective of the country’s im- 
mediately available resources. Whether 
Austria as left by the Peace Treaty can 
survive, even with League help, is still un- 
certain. 

Lausanne Treaty Reported Favorably 
HE Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, by a vote of nine to one, re- 

ported (Feb. 21) favorably the American 
Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey, signed 
August 6, 1923. The two reservations 
recommended by the Committee are iden- 
tical with those attached to the German 
Commercial Treaty. They are not likely 
to be objected to by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 
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